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LES COTEAUX BE LA BOUILLE, PR£S BE ROUEN (THE HILLS OF THE BOUILLE, NEAR 
ROUEN) By Alfred Sisley — Collection Mme. Sisley-Biets 



The Master Impressionists 

[Chapter IX] 
By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 



AFTER reading the first articles in 
this series on the Master Impres- 
sionists, one might think that from 
1870 to 1880 all artists were Impression- 
ists or followers of Impressionism. This 
is far from the truth, for there were as 
many divergences then as today, and they 
were just as difficult to. classify and an- 
alyze. Without doing actual detective 
work, it would be utterly impossible to 
separate the many movements, for the 
reason that one mingles with the other 
to such an extent that there is no abrupt 
beginning or end. 

There have been movements galore ; one 
born every week, some only abortive and 



never reaching the dignity of being really 
named a movement, but each in its way 
working for the good of art in that prog- 
ress in art is healthy, while stagnation is 
unwholesome. It is the custom in art to 
march in massed battalions, to the bewil- 
derment of the onlooker when he tries to 
find out where the marchers are heading 
for, especially when the movement is in- 
volved in almost inpenetrable dust, i. e. 
claptrap. All this becomes even more 
bewildering when the change from one 
leader to another, from one school to a 
smaller division, swells these waves of dust 
into impregnable volumes. Each real move- 
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PORTRAIT D'HENRI ROCHEFORT (PORTRAIT OF HENRI 

ROCHEFORT) 

By Edouard Manet 



ment in art is based on certain ideas formu- 
lated in the wake of some great artist 
whose aim has been to express himself. 
There are a few men with the courage of 
their convictions, who will couch the lance 
in the face of any opposition and ride home. 
Thank God for them ! But the great mass 
of men working in these movements are 
not skirmishers but mere camp followers. 
They seek to make their name, not by indi- 
vidual effort, but by the method of the army 
sutler. 

For the comfort of the nations we can 
recall that each successive movement in art 
has, after all, been but short-lived ; the 
many imitators who crowd around the 
standard of the pioneers soon fall back to 
oblivion or rally around some other stand- 
ard. Time is a wonderful standardizer. 



Manet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Claude Monet, Renoir and 
Cezanne were the real thing 
in road breakers, but there 
were others in the seventies 
who were hacking their way 
through new territory. They 
were inspired by Millet and 
were sometimes called Plein- 
air Realists. They painted 
the peasant out of doors in 
his natural surroundings. 
Among the leaders in France 
were Jules Breton, Leon 
L'hermitte, Rosa Bonheur 
and Cazin. In Holland there 
were Joseph Israels, Artz, 
Xeuhuys, Blommers, Mesdag, 
Mauve, the three Maris (Ja- 
cobus, Mathys and Willem) 
and many smaller men. An- 
other movement was headed 
by Bastien-Lepage ; and, as 
always, there were those in- 
fluenced by the Spaniards — 
Bonnat, Roybet, Carolus-Du- 
ran, etc. In England and 
Germany there were follow- 
ers of one or the other move- 
ment. But we are only interested, at the 
present time, in what directly developed 
from the teachings of the Master Impres- 
sionists. 

Mac Fall has a classification that seems 
illuminating to me. Manet's teachings he 
speaks of as Mass-Impressionism. The 
step after that when those who are classed 
as Master Impressionists combined Mass- 
Impressionism with Broken Color and 
tried for higher utterance of the imagina- 
tion he calls Touch-Impressionism or Bro- 
ken-Color Impressionism. 

By 1880 the Mass and Broken-Color Im- 
pressionists had progressed in several di- 
rections ; one sanely, where it was carried 
forward through the years to the present 
time by such men as Besnard, Lebourg, 
Gaston La Touche, Carriere, Roll, Steinlen, 
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Le Sidaner, Henri Martin, Mile. Dufau, 
Rene Menard., Lucien Simon, Cottet, 
Aman-Jean, Levy-Dhurmer, Duhem, Vuil- 
lard, Maufra and many, many others. It 
was in France that the greatest develop- 
ment along these lines took place. 

The various ramifications lead down to 
the present day. Some by pure straight 
descent, others by devious ways. The 
Americans have not been far behind in fol- 
lowing the lead. Sargent founded his tech- 
nique on Mass-Impressionism. Childe 
Hassam, at one time almost the only ex- 
ponent in America of Impressionism, has 
now modified his art so as to barely leave 
a vestige to be seen, but the influence is 
there. J. Alden Weir, Twachtman, Chase, 
Childe Hassam, Ochtman, Alexander Har- 
rison, are a few of the many 
who have taken what pleased 
them from Impressionism. 
Our Canadian neighbor, Mor- 
rice, is of straight descent. 

To trace the direct relation- 
ship between the Master Im- 
pressionists and the pictures 
of their direct descendants 
hanging in the Luxembourg, 
as I hoped to do at first when 
I included some of their pic- 
tures among our illustrations 
in these articles, would, I find, 
take volumes, and so I am 
forced to leave you to do the 
tracing yourself, if you are 
sufficiently interested. 

Impressionism was a step 
in the natural evolution of the 
protest against academic for- 
mula and convention. But it 
was only a means, and not an 
end in itself. When it made 
its great discovery that the 
passing moment, impartially 
reproduced, was a sufficiently 
aesthetic motive, it was at the 
end of its usefulness. It 
brought air and light into 



painting, but it offered too high a pre- 
mium to skill of hand, to the technical 
dexterities which are the particular busi- 
ness of the artist, but do not add to the 
human appeal of the art. It is claimed that 
this very narrowness of aim was itself the 
cause of the end of Impressionism. Out of 
all this study of decomposition of color, di- 
vision of tone and science of complemen- 
taries, came a time when the whole atten- 
tion was given to "tricks of the thumb." 
The Master Impressionists' touches of pure 
color were irregular, their size and shape 
were guided entirely by the feeling of the 
artist. Out of this grew an abuse which 
led to rules and regulations and reduced 
painting to the scientific placing of round 
regular spots. This movement was dig- 




FEMMES DANS UN JARDIN (WOMEN IN A GARDEN) 

By Claude Monet — Collection Claude Monet 
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£,E BUVEUR D'ABSINTHE (THE DRINKER OF ABSINTHE) 
By Edouard Mane' 
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LES COTEAUX DE MORET (THE HILLS OF MORET) 
By Alfred Sisley 



nified by a real name, two of them in fact, 
Pointillism and N eo-Impressionism. 

Their idea of using tiny spots was that 
each spot, each point reflected the light and 
added a vibrating color greater than could 
be reflected from broad masses on the can- 
vas. The theory was fine, but like all 
theories, only applicable now and then to a 
limited class of subjects. 
With its use grew its abuse, 
until the theory was pushed 
almost to caricature. They 
became so occupied with the 
rules that all liberty, all au- 
dacity was lost. They were 
called by the profane, "The 
Confetti School." Claude 
Monet and Pissarro are often 
acclaimed as the heads of this 
school, but neither one is will- 
ing to accept the responsibil- 
ity. There is a letter from 
Pissarro in which he says : 'T 
wish it thoroughly under- 
stood that it is M. Seurat who 
has been the first to conceive 
the idea of applying the scien- 
tific theory, etc." This *Paul 
Seurat that Pissarro speaks 



of was twenty years younger 
than Claude Monet. He was 
sufficiently the true artist to 
get out of Pointillism, or 
rather in spite of Pointillism 
he achieved some good at- 
mospheric luminous effects. 
The Luxembourg has three 
pictures by him, one recently 
acquired by purchase — Le 
Chateau des Pa pes. 

Signac was perhaps the 
best of them all, for he did 
occasionally see the mood 
above the craftsmanship. He 
and Seurat exhibited during 
the eighties when they 
showed what they and their 
small group of followers 
(Luce, Augard, Cross, several Belgians, 
Laurent, etc.) were able to do in scien- 
tific painting. Among other pictures were 
ten of yachts, all in profile, all in full 
sail, all painted in little dots. Five of them 
were painted by Signac and five by Pis- 
sarro. It was only by the closest study and 
an intimate knowledge of Pissarro's touch 
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LORDS DE RIVISRE (THE SHORES OF THE RIVER) 

By Alfred Sisley — Collection Mme. Sisley -Diets 
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LE PALAIS DU PARLEMENT, LONDRES (THE HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT^ LONDON) 
By Claude Monet 



that Moore was able to tell which was 
which. That was what painting by rule 
led to. They proved that "science was 
death to personality.'' 

These followers in the footsteps of the 
Master Impressionists had, after all, little 
to say that was new. They brought rules 
into the game and the result was a belit- 
tling of life. They created no great mas- 
terpieces. " They uttered no great emotions, 
just trivial moods. The followers of Point- 
illism rapidily deserted and Pointillism and 
Neo-Impressionism and its Italian sister- 
ism. Divisionism, became classed among the 
"has been" movements. Some few of its 
adherents remained scientists. Some went 



back to Manet and started all over again 
en a new line, where synthesis was the goal. 
Cezanne was of these. 

I have talked a great deal about Ce- 
zanne in these articles, but do not know that 
at any time have I suggested that he was 
not in perfect accord with the Impression- 
ists, or that his standpoint was different 
from theirs. In their meetings at the Cafe 
Guerbois he often grew dissatisfied with 
himself, feeling that he was wandering too 
far from the principles of the greatest art 
of the past, and when they argued that 
painting had not as yet been born, he would 
disagree with them and wander off to the 
Louvre by himself, where he would 
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strengthen his faith in the men whose work 
seemed imperishable to him. He was of 
the Master Impressionists only during a 
transitory period. About 1873, when he 
was working with Pissarro out of doors, 
he commenced to develop a range of color 
that was strong, unexpected and absolutely 
original. By 1877 he was Cezanne and no 
one else, a Cezanne who was regarded with 
horror by the public. 

In 1879, after having endured every in- 
dignity that the public could throw upon 
him, he left Paris, unhappy, discouraged, 
feeling that the more he understood the 
less was he understood even by his friends. 
Among these friends who ranked him as 
master were Pissarro, Claude Monet, Re- 
noir and Guillaumin. 



Just about this time, when it seemed as 
if the whole art world had gone over to 
the masters who worshipped light, when 
the clever graduation of colors, influenced 
by light, was taught in all the academies, 
and light was the principal personage in 
each picture, there arose a certain reac- 
tion, an agitation below the surface. 

Cezanne is always spoken of as one of 
the three who were the leaders in this move- 
ment that has recently been called Post 
Impressionism. It is certain that Paul 
Gauguin and Vincent Van Gogh, the other 
two, owe much to him, although Cezanne 
said of Gauguin that he misunderstood him 
and travestied his thought. Gauguin was 
a friend of Pissarro and Guillaumin, a pupil 
of theirs in a way, as he painted with them 




LES COQUELICOTS: GIVERNY. W-i 
By Claude Monet 
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LE LISEUR. PORTRAIT DU PEINTRE GALL (THE READER, PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER GALL) 
By Edouard Manet 



Sundays. He was the son of a Breton 
father and a Peruvian Creole mother. He 
was nearly twenty years younger than Pis- 
sarro, possibly ten or twelve years younger 
than Guillaumin. At first he followed Pis- 



sarro into Pointillism, but forsook that 
method to go back to Manet. He was on 
the stock exchange up to the time he was 
about thirty-six, when, due to some public 
praise given his work exhibited with the 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. LONDON. 1S71 
By Camille Pissai'ro 



Impressionists, he left that life and de- 
voted himself to painting. 

From then on trouble started. He went 
from place to place, dropping a little of his 
small fortune at each move, until, as Faure 
says, "He was compelled to abandon his 
family while he pursued desperately the 
chimera of his youth." 

In 1886 he went to Brittany and painted 
peasants as big elemental types ; then he 
and a few choice spirits (Laval, Moret and 
Paul Serusier), having read of the scanti- 
ness of the costumes and the delicious 
fruits to be had for the asking at Mar- 
tinique, conceived the idea that their cost 
of living might be reduced by going there 
to live. But the terrible heat soon sent 
them back to Paris, where only by the sale 
of a few of his Martinique pictures was 
Gauguin saved from starvation. One thing 
that Martinique did for him was to fill his 
senses with color, just as it does to every 
visitor today. 

All this time he was still under the in- 




L'ALGERIENNE (THE ALGERIAN WOMAN) 
By Pier re- August e Renoir 
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TORSE DE FEMME (BODY OF WOMAN) 
By Pierre- August e Renoir 
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VUE DE ROUEN, 1883 (VIEW OF ROUEN, 188S) 
By Camillp Pissarro 



fluence of Cezanne and Manet. He even 
copied Manet's Olympia in 1888. During 
this time he had made the acquaintance of 
Van Gogh, who invited him to visit him at 
Aries. The visit was a fiasco, though he de- 
veloped there peculiar color faculties that 
marked his next development. Van Gogh 
tried to kill him at a tavern one night with 
a razor and then went home and as a pen- 
ance cut off his. own ear at the root. It is 
only fair to say here that this happened 
near the end of Van Gogh's life, when he 
was already suffering from the effects of 
the sunstroke that he had had while paint- 
ing not long before. They seem a crazy lot 
to the normal man ; living the life of fifty 
men in intensity seems to have its draw- 
backs. 

Gauguin sent a doctor to Van Gogh and 



shook the dust of Aries from his shoes as 
quickly as possible. From Aries he went 
to Pont Aven. At Martinique he had found 
himself unable to render the thousand and 
one shades of the fierce sun. It was a task 
beyond him. Going to Pont Aven, the con- 
trast between the somber grandeur of its 
scenery and the fierce sun rays of Mar- 
tinique "gave him furiously to think." He 
had tried the methods of the Impression- 
ists, and found them inadequate. He felt 
and said that "Every one of the Impres- 
sionists examines the exact shade that is 
before his eyes and then matches it with 
the color on his palette and applies it to his 
canvas. But who can say that this color is 
the true color of that one minute? Even 
the artist himself has forgotten. All that 
mass of exact colors is lifeless, frozen. He 
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LE J AS DE BOUFFAU 
By Paul Cezanne 



lies stupidly, etc.'' Thus he tore down the 
teachings of the Impressionists. 

He gradually worked out rules for him- 
self and talked them to all who would listen. 
"Simplify, paint from memory, so that your 
work may be your own sensation, so only 
can decorative unity and harmonious ac- 
cord he created. Rapid and ephemeral ef- 
fects should not be looked 
for, but rather the great calm 
of nature. Every one of 
your figures should be in the 
static state. The greatness of 
the masters of art does not 
consist in the absence of 
faults. To know how to draw 
is not to draw well." 

In regard to this last, be it 
understood that Gauguin 
took great pains with his 
drawing. It was often volun- 
tarily false, for he often 
sacrificed material truths for 
effect. Even in Brittany, 
where most artists see only 
gray harmonies, Gauguin 
drew from his imagination 

- , r 1t THE MOUNTAIN, SAINT V WTO I RE 

landscapes of green, yellow By Paul Cezanne 



and red that never existed ex- 
cept in his dreams. His colors 
are not those of nature, but 
of his sensations. 

During the time Gauguin 
spent at Pont Aven many a 
young painter came there — 
men following Impressionist 
teachings, but who grew rest- 
less under the fire of Gau- 
guin's talk. "He urged them 
to use only indigo, yellow and 
red; to avoid black or gray, 
since nothing is black, noth- 
ing is gray; to have a model, 
but never to paint from it, al- 
ways painting from memory; 
never to see contrast of col- 
ors, but harmonies ; to paint 
from light to dark, not from 
dark to light; only to paint repose, always 
to use an outline; never finish; never use 
details ; to paint by instinct, not by theory ; 
never to use broken color." Gauguin's con- 
stant care was for the decorative and 
musical effects. 

He thought with Walter Pater that music 
should be the goal for every artist. Music 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S FATHER 

By Paul Cezanne — Collection Pellerin 

for the eye; that was Gauguin's objective. 

fimile Bernard walked to Pont Aven, and 
I can assure you that it is some walk. I 
think the fare from Paris with a sleeper 
costs something like twenty-five dollars. 
Gauguin refused him as a pupil, "fearing 
the Paris taint in him. v Later on he ac- 
cepted him through friendly intervention. 
Paul Serusier, who accompanied him to 
Martinique, went to see his work at Pont 
Aven, but did not like it, and returned to 
Paris, where suddenly he became bored by 
conventional picture making and forthwith 
started a revolt at Julie us itself. 

Pont Aven became fashionable and the 
group escaped to Pouldu, where others 
joined them. About this time they looked 
to religion for subjects and clothed them- 
selves in the suits and red coats of sta^e 



brigands for excitement. They all hated 
Claude Monet's teachings. Their aim was 
to go back to the "innocence, the credulity" 
of the art of very early people. In other 
words, to return to savage primitivism. 
Gauguin not only wanted to take painting 
back, but wished to go himself. He longed 
for solitude; he. dreamed of some faraway 
land where in the infinite solitude nothing 
broke the silence and where ardent, vibrat- 
ing sun's rays, broken into a thousand 
colors, were in contrast with large and vir- 
gin forests, where the air was perfumed 6 
by the effluvia of luxuriant plants, where 
the torrid heat made the perfume of the 
orange trees fill the air. He read of Tahiti, 
his mind filled with pictures of its marvel- 
lous color. Tahiti was the place for him, 
and to Tahiti he must go. 

In 1 89 1 a benefit was given for him at 
the Vaudeville, where his pictures were 
shown and Maeterlinck's "L'Intruse" was 
played for the first time. Money enough 




SELF PORTRAIT 
By Paul Cezanne 
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THE CARD PLAYERS 
By Paul Cezanne 
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AUTOPSY 

By Paul Cezanne 
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VILLAGE ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER 
By Paul Cezanne 



Tahiti, w here what had 
aroused his enthusiasm in the 
past only bored him. He lost 
faith in himself, grew bitter, 
left Tahiti for the Dominican 
Island, where through some 
difference with the authorities 
he was sentenced to three 
m onth s' imprisonment and 
died in 1903. . 

On one of his pictures that 
we illustrate, volumes have 
been written, The Wayside 
Christ. It has been laughed 
at, it has been prayed to. It 
affects some to tears of sor- 
row, others to tears of laugh- 
ter. One could never imag- 
ine on locking at this, that 
Gauguin was a superb drafts- 
was raised to send him to Tahiti. He man. It is hard to believe that he was 
stayed in Tahiti about two years. His prose deliberately clumsy and awkward in his 
poem "Noa-Noa," written there, tells of execution, but he was. 

his life. Outside of the interest of the love His Wayside Christ is a picture of a bold, 

episodes, which surely would be censored strong landscape where peasants, women 
by most Americans, there is a delightful and children, without suggesting any spe- 
humanness abcut his experiences. cial piety, kneel around the central figure, 

During the time he was at Tahiti he Christ on the Crucifix. There is a flowing 
painted besides many other 
pictures, one that is among 
our illustrations — Adam and 
Eve. In looking at this pic- 
ture we are supposed to see 
the South Sea Island as it 
looks and feels to a native 
savage. 

Gauguin went back to Paris 
with greit hopes that his 
world would see the truths 
that he thought the savage . 
had taught him. But he only 
bored his friends by his talk 
and the public had grown to 
see as the Impressionists saw 
and they were not ready for 
a change. So disappointed 
and unhappv was he that Car- 

. . THE PLAIN AT AIX 

nere paid his way back to r y Paul Cezanne 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
t>y Paul Cezanne 



of grotesque sensations in the wooden fig- 
ure ; the pathos of the pitying look he casts 
upon these poor unthinking people and the 
mystical realism are increased by the awk- 
wardness of the execution. 

The Vincent Van Gogh I spoke of some 
time back as having tried to kill Gauguin 
had his full share in the development of 
this back-to-the-simple-life movement. He 
was born at Groot Zundert, Holland, in 
1853, the son of a Dutch clergyman. Until 
he was thirty he seemed to wander from 
pillar to post, unsettled, unsatisfied. He 
was a clerk at Goupils' different houses in 
London, Paris and the Hague. He passed 
from school teaching in England to 
preaching in Amsterdam and Brussels; 
then back to Holland, where he consulted 



his cousin's husband, Anton Mauve, as to 
what next, who suggested his own studio. 
All this time he had been in a more or less 
artistic atmosphere, and he jumped at this 
chance to study art. Again "temperament" 
interfered and he parted with Mauve to fall 
back upon his brother. 

From Mauve's studio Van Gogh went to 
the Academy at Antwerp, This was about 
1885, The next year found him in Paris, 
where he went to study under Cormon with 
£mile Bernard. He met Gauguin and was 
greatly influenced by him. He fell in turn 
under the spells of Broken-Color Impres- 
sionism and Pointillism. The former left 
its impression on his color development, the 
latter he soon abandoned. He, like Ce- 
zanne, was always hampered by having en- 
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THE BATHERS 
By Paul Cezanne 



tered into the craftmanship of painting late 
in life, but unlike Cezanne he gloated over 
the fact of not having studied at any school 
but Nature's. He said, "When I think of 
what one might call 'the technique crew/ 
how tedious they all are ! Na- 
ture is my master. I have 
learned to paint through my 
failures. I believe that in 
studios one learns next to 
nothing about painting and 
certainly nothing about life. 
I regret that there is no 
Academy where one can learn 
to draw or to paint a man 
digging or sowing seed. I 
should despair if my figures 
were always correct; if you 
take a photograph of a man 
digging, he is sure to look as 
if he were not digging. The 
anatomy and structure of the 
body will not always seem 
correct to the eye of the 
Academician. But it will leda 

have life/' By Paul Cezanne 



Van Gogh soon left Paris, 
taking Gauguin with him, to 
live at Aries. Here he worked 
like mad, three-fifths of his 
pictures being painted during 
the two years he was there, 
1887, l888 - H e painted hun- 
dreds and they are his mas- 
terpieces. Life went swiftly 
with Van Gogh. He writes: 
"In painting I observe no sys- 
tem; I lash the canvas with 
irregular strokes and let them 
stand/' and looking at his 
swirling, swinging stroke with 
its astonishing sense of move- 
ment, one can well believe he 
tells the truth. 

His vitality, his fury, his 
crude genius, his contempt 
for m e r e accomplishment, 
his search for the signifi- 
cance of his sensations, shocks us and 
then when one reads his- letters and sees 
him revealed as a quiet, self-contained, sin- 
gularly lovable man, full of determina- 
tion, yet gentle rather than rough, shrewd 
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ried at his condition and went 
of his own accord to stay at 
an asylum where he painted 
a number of pictures, among 
others his own portrait. I 
would as soon have an insane 
man occupying a guest cham- 
ber in my house as to have 
this portrait hanging near me 
in my everyday life, all of 
which goes to show that it 



is 



living" at least. The al- 



WOMAN AND CHILD 
By Paul Cezanne 

in judgment, devoted whole-heartedly to 
his art, out-spoken but never speaking 
unkindly of other painters, never com- 
plaining, but showing a trace of the ego- 
tism which is associated with unbalanced 
minds, one is inclined to agree 
with his friends that the insan- 
ity that developed at this time 
was due to the sunstroke that 
he suffered while painting in 
a field. It is said that when 
he received the sunstroke he 
was sitting bareheaded in the 
hot sun, painting five canvases 
at a time. He must have been 
crazy to have done it, but 
after all there is little differ- 
ence between genius and in- 
sanity and Van Gogh's friends 
all proclaim his genius. 

It was after this sunstroke 
that he cut off his own ear in 
sorrow for his "unkindness" 

_, . __ , THE FIELDS 

to Gauguin. He became wor- By Vincent van 



most intolerable intensity of 
it, the direct elemental treat- 
ment of the stubby red hair, 
the rough flesh, the deep 
green eyes, make one shudder 
when looking at this horrible 
picture of a man with insan- 
ity in his eye, and all the 
marks of a criminal in his 
physiognomy. 

He was in the asylum for 
six months when he went to 
Paris to consult a friend about himself, a 
Dr. Gachet, as the fear that he might be- 
come an idiot was preying upon his mind. 
Soon after this he shot himself. Dr. 
Gachet found him after the shot was fired. 




Gogh 
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SUNFLOWERS 
By Vincent Van Gogh 
— Collection Herr Paul von Mcndelsohn-Bartholdy 



WOMEN OF TAHITI 
By Paul Gauguin 







A SEAMAN'S MOTHER 
By Vincent Van Gogh 



FATHER TAN GUY 
By Vincent Van Gogh 
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MARINE 

By Maxime Maufra 



-Courtesy of the Cincinnati Museum of Fine Arts 



His only answer to the question "Why?" 
was a shrug of the shoulders. The story 
is that for the next twenty-four hours he 
and Dr. Gachet smoked and discussed art, 
until he quietly passed away. 

The following i s taken from Meier- 
Graefe's work on Modern Art: "This Hol- 
lander, who did not begin to paint until he 
was thirty and was dead by his own hand 
at thirty-seven, who stampeded through his 
art education, was the real Father of the 
present movement in modern art. Of him 
it may be said, as 'twas said of Delacroix — 
'He bore the sun in his head and a hurri- 
cane in his heart. * * * He tormented 
his canvases. * * * He worked at fever- 
point, panting and gasping. * * * His 
elemental craving for self-expression was a 
mania. He did not go to Nature ; s h e 
dragged him to her. * * * He did not 
paint with hands, but with naked senses. 



* * * Every picture he painted was holy 
ecstasy, even when the theme was a bunch 
of lettuces. * * * It depressed him to 
think that life is created with less effort 
than art/ " 

It may not be easy to see things from 
Van Gogh's point of view, but it certainly 
is interesting to see that point of view 
stated as it is in his self-revealing letters 
written to his brother and fimile Bernard 
during the years 1887- 1890. I am sorry 
not to have the space to quote from them 
freely. His references to color are most 
interesting. He writes, "I think in color." 
" 'The painter of the future will have to be 
a colorist such as has never yet been seen.' " 

Some of his color dreams as he describes 
them are nightmares or poems, as you 
yourself decide. Here is one: "I will sim- 
ply paint my bedroom. By means of its 
simplicity it shall suggest absolute peace 
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and slumber to the spectator. The walls 
are pale violet, the floor is covered with red 
tiles; the wood of the bed and the chairs 
is a warm yellow ; the sheets and the pillow 
are a light yellow green; the quilt is scar- 
let, the window green, the washstand i s 
orange, the washbasin blue, and the doors 
are mauve. That is all — there is nothing 
more in the room." Nor on the palette, I 
fear. Far from suggesting absolute slum- 
ber, the slumber it suggests to me seems 
haunted by nightmare. 

It is impossible to read these letters with- 
out realizing that with his extraordinary 
abilities Van Gogh might easily have had 
a cheap success in his life, and have inher- 
ited fame rather than obscurity and pov- 
erty. 

Two years ago in London he was reviled 
and laughed at when his pictures were 



shown at the Grafton Galleries. His work 
was called an insult to the British intelli- 
gence. He was proclaimed "a madman, 
decadent, absinthe fiend, joker, pavement- 
artist, anarchist, contemptuous of all tra- 
dition and authority, ,, and so on, and so 
on. 

Van Gogh is not the greatest painter 
since the old masters, but he is certainly a 
most interesting one. Many give to him. 
more than to Cezanne and Gauguin, the 
blame or praise (just as you please) for the 
modern movement in art. Probably the 
truth is as I read the other day, that he 
was a man of genius, a thinker and a per- 
former, with an immense deal to say, who 
chose to say it in his own way. "He boiled 
his own kettle and he scalded himself in 
the pouring out." 




TRANSPORT VESSELS LEAVING HAVRE 
By Maxhne Maufra 



-Courtesy Albripht Art Gallery, Buffalo 
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HOUSE AT VANDREUIL 
By Gustave Loisean 



— Courtesy Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 



It was only two years ago that the actual 
name of Post-Impressionist was given to 
the movement of which Cezanne, Gauguin 
and Van Gogh are the sponsors. There 
was held at that time in London an exhibi- 
tion of their work with that of Henri Ma- 
tisse, leader of the contemporary m o v e- 
ment. This London exhibition w a s fol- 
lowed by another this year, and so soon 
has the eye accustomed itself to new ways 
of seeing that this exhibition looks less 
sensational than the last, almost to the 
point where the conventions of Cezanne, 
Gauguin and Van Gogh seem positively 
simple, especially in comparison with what 
has been sprung upon the public very re- 
cently by their offspring. Pages and pages 
have been written, days and nights have 
been consumed in discussions over what 



the Post-Impressionists are trying to do. 
We have not the time today to even men- 
tion the names of those who are in the 
Post-Impressionist wagon. 

They have gone many steps beyond the 
Impressionists in their worship of the per- 
sonality of the artist. They say it matters 
not how things look, the one and only thing 
is your sensation upon seeing them. 

Now we come to a stage in art that is 
puzzling many a better man than I ever 
hope to be. I am at a loss just how to 
tackle the subject, for it will surely be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. Ce- 
zanne's synthesis and Van Gogh's, I can 
follow with interest and patience ; after that 
I lose my temper. Gauguin's step back to 
the art utterance of the savage I can tin- 
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derstand in him, and, truth to 
tell, walk with him to a cer- 
tain extent, but this going 
back to recapture the "inno- 
cence of the eves of child- 
hood," to paint things as a 
child, seems to me as much of 
an affectation, or lie, as any 
mimicry of classic art would 
be. Personally the "New 
Spirit'' seems very much like 
the Old Spirit of Commercial- 
ism. 

I have tried in these articles 
to state the aspirations of the 
Master Impressionists as fair- 
ly as it was in my power to 
do, so now in order to do 
equal justice to their follow- 
ers I think I had better 
what others have said. It will be difficult 
to place the quotation marks in the right 
places, as much of what I have read has 
stayed in my memory without being labeled 
by the writers' names. My apologies to 
anyone from whom I have stolen thoughts. 

The creed of the modern movement 
(Post-Impressionism) — and I can but think 




STREET AND TREES 
By Vincent Van Gccjh 



gather together 




RAIN EFFECT 

By Vincent Van Gogl 



that they wink the other eye as they recite 
it — is something as follows : "What you 
call beauty is merely a convention ; we open 
new avenues of expression, infinitely more 
significant than mere beauty ; we eliminate 
the unessential ; we give the salient effects 
of life, not the facts; what you call our 
ugliness is merely revealed beauty in an- 
other form. We are vital, we are alive. 
We stimulate." 

"In choice of subject we 

recognize no authority but the 

- r truth that is in them. In 

choice of form, none but the 

need of expressing it." 

"We paint the emotions, the 
sensations that the object 
arouses, never the imitation of 
the object. We care little for 
accuracy. We approach each 
fresh canvas as if there was 
no past art." 

The only suggestion that I 
can make to those who would 
place themselves en rapport 
with these men and find they 
cannot is to try and visualize 
some face. I am told if one is 
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SELF PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
By Paul Go a a u hi 




a poor "visualizer" the image will be very 
like some of the pictures by Matisse. 

I have tried to cite some of their aims. 
I am afraid to write what has been said 
against these pictures by Matisse and his 
followers, for I understand the censorship 
is strict in Chicago where the Fixe Arts 
Journal is published. String together every 
bad adjective you can think of and apply 
them and perhaps you can get some idea 
of what has been said against them. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that they 




ADAM AND EVE, TAHITI 
By Paul Gauguin 



THE WAYSIDE CHRIST 
By Paul Gauguin 

have emptied out of painting much mean- 
ingless matter and that possibly out of their 
violence and extravagance may arise the 
next really formative a n d constitutional 
movement, but as yet it is only a big idea 
that has no one big enough to express it, 
certainly not Matisse. 

No one seems to doubt that Seurat and 
Signac of Pointillist fame or that Cezanne, 
Gauguin and Van Gogh, the originators of 
the Post-Impressionists, were sincere. At 
any rate they gave their lives to their 
fanatical beliefs. Some doubt might, with 
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reason, be cast on the present day follow- 
ers. I am told that when Matisse buys a 
picture, old or modern, he buys very much 
what you or I might choose. 

Cezanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh painted 
for themselves. They often left their can- 
vases in the field, or tossed them into the 
corner of their studios, but these men, can 
one imagine them hiding their light under a 
bushel or not exhibiting at every opportun- 
ity their pompous crudities? 

Only two years ago Cezanne dethroned 
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SELF PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST (WITH PIPE, 
By Vincent Van Gogh 



Manet, Claude Monet, Degas, Pissarro and 
Sisley in public favor. Then his sover- 
eignty fell to Gauguin and Van Gogh, who 
tried to lead back painting and life to sav- 
age primitivism. Now they take a back 
seat, for Matisse, Picasso, Picabia, Van 
Dongen, and other exponents of ugliness, 
if not indecencies. The aims of this new 
"ism" read as well as those of Impression- 
ism and Post-Impressionism. Picasso is at 
the head of the Cubists and I suppose has 
a perfect right to make his experiments, 
but to ask us to accept the pictures seri- 




MAN WITH BACHELOR'S BUTTON 
By Vincent Van Gogh 




MAN WITH RED HAIR 
By Vincent Van Gogh 
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PAPAETE 

By Paul Gauguin 



— Collection Henri Rouart 



ously is almost too much. New York has 
been stirred by the exhibition of these par- 
ticular pictures very much as the circus 
stirs it. The agitation was not on quite as 
high a plane as one of the big football 
games gives, but it was noticeable! "Ingres 
showed the material substance of his be- 
ings (the thickness, length and breadth) 
with his vulgar round modeling; then came 
Manet with his flat modeling, the thickness 
suggested by the justly stated color and 
tone relations of the various planes ; and 
now come the Cubists trying to create this 
illusion, what they call the third dimension, 
with cubes and angles." 

It is only after wading through a great 
deal of talk on the subject that the above 
little paragraph came to enlighten me. I 
said to myself, now I know what they use 
geometrical, cubical symbols for. But do 
I? Does any one else? What is the mat- 



ter with curves? All my life I have heard 
the curves of the human body are the mcst 
beautiful in all nature. Is it true that "Not 
to be natural is the new law" ? 

Pablo Picasso is the prophet of this new 
symbolism. A French paper describes 
what his "art" will lead to. "His art is so 
subjective that with a few dines straggling 
across a canvas he is able to express, to 
himself at any rate, anything in nature, or 
out of it. They say : 

Why not? Black spots with strange tails 
ranged en and between, below and above 
five straight lines convey all the glories of 
music to the brain of the deaf musician. 

Their object is not to suggest certain 
emotions, but rather to express the actual 
emotion itself as it was passionately con- 
ceived by the artist; just as the highest 
music expresses the emotion of the com- 
poser, and expresses the same emotion to 
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SPANISH WOMAN 
By Henri Matisse 

the audience, whereas a lower kind of 
music is imitative, needing interpretation, 
commentary and programme. And then 
they label their pictures ! Explain them 
by titles ! ! Also do they cling to the visi- 
ble adornment of a picture frame ! ! ! 

Next on the list of — shall we say freaks ? 
— is Frangois Picabia. I feel like agreeing 
with Arthur Hoeber when he says he has 
"unadulterated cheek" and with John Sar- 
gent that "neither Picasso's nor Picabia's 
pictures have any claim whatever to being 
works of art." It sounds such rot to say 
that the pictures they make, mirror no ob- 
jects whatever; that the mood rendered 
plastic is what they aim to express ; that 



there should be no perspective in art. But 
"to heave a brick at Cubism" is only to 
advertise it ; if there is anything in it, it 
will live. 

Picabia accuses the Italian Futurists of 
having stolen the thunder of the Cubists, 
and exaggerating their ideas. In 1910, 
from a theatre stage in Turin was hurled 
some of the ravings of the Futurists. "Burn 
all the pictures of the past. Tear down 
Saint Marks at Venice. Turn Venice into 
a city of factories. Destroy the quattro- 
cento palaces. Build sublime factory chim- 
neys." 

The chief aim of the Futurist is the glor- 
ification of movement and the representa- 
tion of states of mind, especially of "tumul- 
tuous emotion." This is achieved by a com- 




STTTDE DE FEMME : DESSIN (STUDY OF 
WOMAN ; DRAWING) — Courtesy Musee des 

Beaux-Arts de la Ville de Paris, Petit Palais 
By Henri Matisse 
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STUDY 

By Henri Matisse 



THE WOMAN WITH THE GREEN EYES 
By Henri Matisse 




SELF PORTRAIT 

— Collection Mine. Gosshalk Berger THE SMOKER 
By Vincent Van Gogh By Vincent Van Gogh 
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THE OLD PEASANT 
L>y Vincent Van Gogh 



bination of circles, angles and triangles. 
They say, "We are no longer satisfied with 
form and color ; what we wish to produce 
on canvas will no longer be one fixed in- 
stant of universal dynamism ; it will simply 
be dynamic sensation itself. Everything is 
movement, transformation. A profile is 
never motionless, but constantly varying. 
Objects in movement multiply themselves, 
become deformed in pursuing each other. 
For instance, a runaway horse has not four 
legs, but twenty." So they paint the twenty 
legs, or if it is a girl dancing they repeat 
the girl in parts of her until it gives one 
the jimjams. Movement is better expressed 
by any kinematograph than by the Futur- 
ist painters. Here is another outpouring 
of their souls. I ought not to give it space, 
but it is funny: "A picture must be the 
synthesis of what one remembers, and of 
what one sees. Hence our bodies inter- 
penetrate the sofas we sit on, and the sofas 
inter-penetrate us. The motor-bus dashes 



into the houses, and the houses in their turn 
precipitate themselves into the motor-buses. 
It follows that the right shoulder or right 
ear of a man having been painted in a pic- 
ture, it is totally idle and useless to paint 
also the left ear and the left shoulder. Sim- 
ilarly, we do not paint sounds, but only the 
vibrating intervals between sounds." 

All new art forced to assert itself ap- 
pears to us as extreme, but even if it is ex- 
treme it may be sincere and if sincere it 
may remain and develop in the direction 
of moderation. When, however, it is con- 
sciously and insolently insincere, as in the 
case of the Italian Futurists, it will, in its 
own good time, disappear and will, let us 
hope, never be heard from again. 

We have brought these ists and isms up 
to date, with the exception of a few that 
are on the wane, unless one has been born 
overnight. Perhaps today some model has 
left an artist with his picture half finished, 
insulted at the angles he sees in her curves 
and he to make peace, may turn all the ugly 
angles into circles and thus, created tonight, 
may be born a new movement of Roundists. 




SELF PORTRAIT 
By Vincent Van Gogh 
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Some of these movements have sprung 
from smaller openings than this. 

Possibly as an end to these talks on the 
Master Impressionists and those who fol- 
lowed them, it might be of use to give a 
tabulated statement that is often used to 
show what their aims were. This may be 
confusing in a way, as to tabulate anything 
connected with art demands as many ex- 
ceptions as there are in the rules of French 
grammar. 



Orthodox art in painting: the imitation 
of things. 

Impressionism : painting the effect of 
things; concentration on atmosphere. 

Post-Impressionism : painting the psycho- 
logical feeling or sensation of things. 

Cubism: painting of forms lineally in 
planes ; concentration on form. 

Futurism : painting of "states of mind" 
and glorification of movement. 




STILL-LIFE, FLOWERS AND FRUIT 
By Paul Gauguin 



